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Notes  and  Comments. 

♦ 


The  shadows  of  infant  and  child 
mortality  still  loom  ominously  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  national  health. 
There  has  undoubtedly  been  a great 
deal  of  improvement  of  late  years  in 
this  oarticular  direction,  but  the  most  enthusias- 
tic optimists  could  not  maintain  that  it  has  taken 
place  step  by  step  with  the  general  advance.  The 
problem  is  no't  a little  complicated  and  its  solution 
depends  upon  the  teachings  of  modern  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  environment  of  the  infant  and 
•child'.  That  there  is  a great  deal  yet  to  be  done, 
is  shown  conclusively  by  the  recently  issued  Report 
•of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  a document  that  deserves  the  close 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  important 
■question  under  notice.  One  of  the  mo&lt  striking 
features  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  absolute  pre- 
ventability  of  a grea;t  deal  of  this  lamentable 
wast^e  of  life.  A comparison  of  the  death-rates 
of  children  under  twelve  in  the  four  worst  and  the 
four  best  counties  in  England,  shows  the  following 
remarkable  differences. 


Infantile 

Mortality. 


The  worst  are  Glamongan  with  a 
fne  Best  and  death-rate  of  151  per  1,000,  Durham 
•w  ..  ^47.  Lancashire  144,  and'  Northum- 

Worst  Counties. berland  143,  against  the  four  best, 
Hereford  74,  Dorset  78,  Wilts  and 
■Uxtord  79.  Of  course,  there  is  also— probably 
always  will  be— a difference  in  agricultural  as 
gainst  industrial  counties,  but  nothing  that  could 
for  a moment  approach  the  startling  discrepancies 
shown  in  the  above  figures.  Reduced  to  a plain 
statement,  two  babies  and  children  die  in  the  first 
four  counties  to  every  one  of  the  last  four.  While 
such  a state  of  affairs  continues  the  State  adminis- 
tration of  public  health  in  general  and  of  the  in- 
criminated counties  in  particular  must  remain 
under  a heavy  cloud.  It  means  that  the  life  of  one 
w the  two  babies  in  the  four  worst  counties  has 
Men  needlessly  thrown  away,  or,  at  any  rate  has 
‘Deen  lost  iby  preventable  causes. 


The^  Report  is  pregnant  with  sug- 
Wives  under  ^®s^veness.  One  of  the  most 
Ade.  instructive  generalisations  is  that  all 
counties  with  a high  population  of 
wives  under  age,  have  a high  infan- 
tile death  rate.  Nor  could  the  modern  gospel  of 
sanitation  hope  for  a finer  testimonial  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  passage  : “ Infant 

rnortality,”  says  the  Report,  “is  the  highest  in 
those  counties  where,  under  urban  conditions  of 


life,  sanitary  conditions  and  scavenging  are 
neglected,  and  where  the  streets  and  yards  are  to 
a large  extent,  not  made  up  or  paved.”  Under 
such  circumstances  the  air  becomes  charged  with 
atmospheric  dust  for  the  most  part  of  an  organic 
nature,  whereby  food  is  infected,  and  harmful 
micro-organisms  conveyed  to  human  beings.  We 
shall  probably  waste  several  more  generations  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  human  race  to  a common 
health  standard  by  attention  to  environment  in- 
stead of  beginning  at  the  right  end  by  preventing 
the  marriages  of  the  unfit  and  thereby  limiting 
the  output  of  the  degenerate  offsprings. 

When  Lord  Robert  Cecil  piloted  his 
Medical  Notifi-  Notification  of  Births  Bill  through  the 
cation  of  Commons,  he  moved  an  amendment 
Births.  relieving  medical  men  from  any 
obligations  under  the  Bill.  His  pro- 
posal was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Mr.  John  Burns, 
but  rejected  by  the  House.  The  duty  of  notification 
falls  on  one  of  three  persons,  namely,  the  medical 
man  in  attendance  or  upon  the  father,  if  he  lives 
in  the  house,  or  the  nurse.  It  is  provided  by  the 
Act  that  notice  should  be  given  by  letter  or  post 
card  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  birth,  and 
that  the  local  authority  shall  supply,  without 
charge,  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  to  any 
medical  practitioner  or  midwife  residing  in  their 
area  who  shall  apply  for  same.  Failure  to  notify 
has  led  to  various  prosecutions,  of  medical  men. 
One  satisfactory  result  of  these  proceedings  has 
been  to  establish  the  ruling  that  a medical  man 
could  not  be  held  responsible,  provided  he  could 
show  he  had  reason  to  believe  someone  else  had 
sent  in  the  necessary  notification.  How  the  medical 
man  may  escape  this  unpaid  obligation,  so  unjusti- 
fiably thrust  upon  him  by  the  State,  is  a simple 
matter : all  he  need  do  is  to  send  one  of  the 
addressed  official  post  cards  to  father  or  nurs.e  with 
instructions  to  fill  up  and  post  the  form. 

Not  long  ago  a medical  practi- 
. - . tioneer,  at  Acton,  resorted  to  that 

Case  in  labour-saving  expedient.  He  at- 
' tended  a confinement  and  was  asked 
by  the  nurse  if  the  Notification  Act 
had  been  adopted  in  the  district,  he  replied  that  it 
was  in  force  and  that  either  she  or  the  father  would 
have  to  send  in  the  proper  form  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  upshot  was  that  no  noti- 
fication was  made  and  the  medical  man  was  sum- 
moned before  the  local  bench.  The  magistrate, 
however,  held  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him.  They,  therefore,  dismissed  the  case 
and  awarded  the  defendant  five  guineas  cost.  This 
pleasant  method  of  indirect  payment  is  hardly 
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likely  to  be  repeated,  but  it  is  worth  the  careful 
attention  of  medical  men  who  attend  midwifery 
cases.  The  two  cases  of  the  father  and  the 
medical  man  are  not  parallel  as  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  a fee,  for  whereas  notification  may  be  re- 
garded as  a natural  parental  duty  in  one  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a distinct  service  to  the  public 
when  rendered  by  a medical  man. 

The  death  of  a male  prisoner,  aged 
Enteric  in  28  years,  from  enteric  in  Wands- 
Wandsworth  worth  Prison  formed  recently  the 
Prison.  subject  of  an  inquest  by  the  district 

coroner.  The  deceased  had  been 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment  for  shop>- 
breaking,  and  was  received  into  Wandsworth 
prison  in  May  last.  On  admission,  he  was 
medically  examined  and  certified  fit  for  hard  labour. 
He  did  hard  labour  until  July  13th,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  hospital  with  an  ill-defined  disease, 
eventually  developing  into  a not  altogether  typical 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  This  diagnosis  was  proved 
post-mortem  to  be  correct.  From  the  length  of 
time  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  prison  it  is  obvious 
he  must  have  contracted  the  malady  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  appears  there  had  been  a doubtful  case 
of  enteric  early  this  year,  but  before  that  there 
had  been  nothing  of  the  sort  for  two  years.  The 
drainage  system  is  now  of  a good  type  and  in  effi- 
cient working  order.  The  water  supply  as  a cause 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  case  is  an  isolated 
one.  The  origin,  therefore,  resolves  into  one  of 
accidental  contamination  of  a small  portion  of  food 
or  to  some  typhoid  “carrier.”  In  the  old  days  this 
case  would  no  doubt  be  cited  as  evidence  of 
typhoid  arising  de  novo,  but  a theory^  of  this  kind 
will  not  do  nowadays.  This  case  as  of  importance, 
both  from  a scientific  and  administrative  point  of 
view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Home  Secretary 
will  make  it  a special  matter  for  inquiry.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  should  ask  for  all  the  possible 
sources  of  infection  and  get  an  account  of  each, 
not  omitting  any  of  surreptitious  origin,  for 
example,  the  introduction  of  tobacco  or  other 
things  to  prisoners’  cells.  For  one  thing  is  certain, 
some  of  the  groups  of  the  tvphoid  bacilli  that  caused 
their  death  are  capable  of  W'orking  similar  havoc 
wdth  some  other  prisoner. 


LEADING  ARTICLES. 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
OF  LONDON  AND  QUACKERY. 

The  question  of  the  suppression  of  quacks  and 
quackery  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  community  has  been  educated 
upon  the  matter,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  may  before  long  be 
appointed  as  a desirable  precursor  to  legislation. 
That  official  step,  if  adopted,  will  be  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Home  Office.  It  is  comforting  to 
reflect  that  the  nation  has  learnt,  as  the  result  of 
a short  experience,  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  present  Home  Secretary,  is  ready  to  deal 
firmly  with  social  abuses.  We  feel  safe  in  assert- 
ing that  he  could  perform  no  greater  service  to 
the  nation  than  to  rid  it  of  this  terrible  vampire 
which  is  draining  away  its  life-blood.  It  is  true 
that  an  almost  essential  preliminary  to  effectual 
action  will  be  the  surrender  of  the  revenue  derived 
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from  patent  medicine  stamps.  We  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  fact  would  not  deter  Mr.  Churchill,  who, 
w-e  take  it,  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  approve 
of  taxation  derived  from  questionable  sources.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
money  raised  in  that  way  is  paid  for  a dozen  times 
over  in  the  toll  of  disease  and  death  paid  by  those 
who  are  entrapped  into  the  purchase  of  unsuitable- 
or  absolutely  worthless  remedies  instead  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  resources  of  modern  medical 
science.  It  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to  prophesy 
in  the  field  of  politics,  more  especially  when  social 
reforms  are  concerned.  At  any  moment  the  stresis- 
of  party  strife,  the  readjustment  of  political  power, 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  'the  crisis  of  w-ar,  and 
other  affairs  of  equally  grave  moment,  may  divert 
the  action  of  Parliament,  perhaps  for  a generation. 
Fully  recognising  that  state  of  affairs,  we  never- 
theless venture  to  believe  that  the  evils  of  irregular 
medical  practice  and  of  secret  remedies  must  at  an 
early  period  engage  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Now  that  we  are  in  the  prelim’inary  stages 
of  the  campaign,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  deplorable  failure  of  duty  that  has 
all  along  ch.aracterised  the  action  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  in  the  matter. 
When  that  body  was  constituted  by  charter  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  dn  the  year  1518,  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  unlicensed  medical  practitioners  and 
the  purveyors  of  false  remedies  was  imposed  upon 
the  College.  The  possession  of  -those  powers'  has- 
been  expressly  reiterated  in  the  preamble  of  every 
Act  affecting  the  College  up  to  the  last  measure  of 
the  kind  in  i860.  These  lepressive  powers  were 
exercised  intermittently  by  the  College  for  several 
centuries.  They  were  of  the  most  drastic  and 
summary  nature,  as  the  College  could  arrest  and 
commit  offenders  to  prison  on  its  own  authority. 
In  short,  they  reflected  admirably  the  strong  and 
logical  mind  of  King  Henry,  who  plainly  recog- 
nised that  it  was  useless  to  provide  the  people 
with  properly  qualified  medical  men  unless  at  the- 
same  time  ample  provision  were  made  for  the 
exclusion  of  false  practitioners  and  false  “ ’poti- 
caries’  wares.”  So  -that,  as  a matter  of  plain, - 
sober  statement,  since  the  year  1518  London  has- 
been  provided  by  statute  with  ample  protection, 
against  quackery  in  any  shape  or  form,  a salutary 
enactment  that  w'as  soon  afterw-ards  extended  to- 
the  whole  of  England.  Somewhat  similar  powers- 
were  granted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  for  the 
present  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  England. 
How  has  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
fulfilled  its  plain  and  ibounden  duty  as  regards  the 
suppression  of  quacks  and  quackery?  The  answ’er 
is,  briefly,  that  beyond  a fitful  and  perfunctory 
exercise  of  its  repressive  powers  in  the  earlier 
period  of  its  existence,  it  ha®  failed  notoriously, 
and  of  late  years  absolutely,  in  the  statutory  duties- 
which  were  placed  upon  it  in  return  for  the  great 
privileges  bestowed  upon  the  College  by  the  State. 
How"  will  this  neglect  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  asks  Parliament  to  create  fresh  law-s- 
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.■against  irregular  medical  practice?  Will  it  not 
be  pointed  out  that  stringent  powers  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years?  In  this  way  the  dis- 
graceful supineness  of  the  Physicians  is  likely  to 
impede  that  reform  which  is  so  vital  to  the  com- 
munity. Another  serious  aspect  of  the  situation 
remains  to  be  noted.  The  General  Medical 
Council,  a body  with  limited  fxjwers,  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  the  ear  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
matters  that  concern  the  medical  profession.  This 
.advisory  relationship,  even  though  it  be  an  un- 
written function,  nevertheless  renders  the  position 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  one  of  enormous 
weight  and  importance.  How  is  that  po'wer  likely 
to  be  applied  when  the  advice  of  the  College  is 
sought  upon  the  problem  of  irregular  medical 
practice,  or,  let  us  isay,  upon  the  specific  point  of 
the  desirability  of  appointing  a Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  upon  the  matter?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  constitution  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
It  may  be  said  broadly  that  the  College  of  Physi- 
■cians  is  able  practically  to  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  General  Medical  Council.  ITiat  body,  it  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  Crown  nominees  and  representatives  of  medical 
corporations,  of  whom  a considerable  proportion 
hold  the  qualifications  of  the  London  College  in 
.question.  It  stands  to  reason  that  none  of  these 
gentlemen  would  be  likely  to  use  their  influence 
in  exposing  the  gross  dereliction  of  a public 
.statutory  duty  on  the  part  of  their  own  College. 
In  other  directions,  the  narrow  and  selfish  tradi- 
•tions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  in- 
fluence the  General  Medical  Council  in  a way  that 
is  inimical  to  progress  or  reform.  We  venture  to 
■sug'g'est  that  the  Government  would  do  well  in 
appointing  a Royal  Commission  upon  quackery, 
■to  append  to  it  a correlated  inquiry  into  the  penal 
or  repressive  powers  already  in  existence.  The 
■College  of  Physicians  has  shown  itself  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  public  duties.  A simple  way  out  of 
.the  difficulty  would  be  to  transfer  the  penal  extra- 
oollegiate  powers  to  the  General  Medical  Council, 
w"hich  should  be  reconstituted  on  a truly  representa- 
itive  basis,  with  compulsory  registration  of  medical 
men  and  a share  of  fines  exacted  from  offenders 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Meanwhile,  the 
history  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  should  be  brought  forcibly  and  repeatedly 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


FURTHER  EXPERIENCES  WITH  NO.  606. 

Since  we  first  issued  a note  of  warning  a fort- 
night ago  as  to  the  use  of  Dioxydiamido-arseno- 
•'benzol,  or  “606,”  as  it  is  more  briefly  spoken  of, 
ev.t.dence  has  been  coming  in  apace  as  to  actual  mis- 
■chief  caused  by  that  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis.  Two  important  articles,  dealing  with  the 
subject  first-hand,  are  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  first  is  the  letter  of  our  Austrian  cor- 
respondent, published  under  “ Austria  ” (page  313), 


in  the  issue  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for 
September  21st  last;  and  the  second  is  an  article 
in  the  Lancet  of  September  24th  (page  364),  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Garson,  describing  a personal  visit  to 
Frankfort  in  order  to  gain  information  about  the 
new  remedy.  Our  sj>ecial  correspondent  for 
Austria  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Drs.  Karl 
Bohac  and  Sobotka,  writing  from  the  Prague 
Dermatological  Klinik  to  the  Wiener  Wochen- 
schrift,  warn  the  profession  against  the  dangers  of 
“ 606,”  which  they  have  used  “ with  very  question- 
able results.”  They  cite  cases  in  which  patellar 
and  other  reflexes  were  impaired  and  abolished,  and 
in  which  the  nervous  system  was  otherwise  in- 
volved to  a serious  extent,  as  shown  by  various 
paralyses  of  legs,  trunk  and  eyes.  In  one  case 
there  was  retention  of  urine  for  eleven  days.  In 
another  set  of  four  cases,  syphilis  that  had  been 
already  treated  by  mercury,  were  subjected  to  and 
treated  with  0.3  gramme  of  the  new  preparation. 
All  of  them  were  greatly  benefited  at  the  time, 
including  two  of  a serious  nature  that  had  proved 
refractory  to  ordinary  antisyphilitic  remedies.  Un- 
fortunately, the  disease  recurred  in  every  case. 
With  regard  to  the  Lancet  article.  Dr.  Garson 
heads  it  “A  Visit  to  Prof.  Treupel’s  Clinic  : The  Use 
of  606.”  On  reaching  Frankfort,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a ‘‘  rush  ” of  medical  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  each  of  them  anxious  to  see  the 
results  that  had  been  obtained,  and  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  proper  methods  of  administration,  and 
doubtless  with  the  wish  to  obtain  some  of  the  pre- 
paration. None  of  those  ambitions  were  destined 
to  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  personal  demonstrations 
by  the  discoverer  himself  were  concerned.  At 
Professor  Ehrlich’s  Institute  a notice  was  posted  to 
the  effect  that  preparation  ‘‘  606  ” could  not  be 
given  out  at  present  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  It 
was  further  stated  that  “ demonstrations  of  ‘ 606  ’ 
patients  ” would  take  place  in  the  skin  clinic  of  the 
town  hospital  on  three  mornings  in  the  week. 
On  going  to  visit  the  Professor  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Dr.  Garson  found  himself  with  a number  of 
other  foreign  visitors,  who  were  admitted  en  bloc 
to  an  interview.  Prof.  Ehrlich  told  them  “ how 
impossible  it  was  to  issue  the  material  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  experiments  are  being  made  with  it 
not  only  as  to  its  effects,  dose,  etc.,  but  as  to  satisfac- 
tory means  of  administering  it,  and  until  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  getting  it  into  practical 
form  it  could  not  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
fession generally.”  At  a subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Medicinischer  Verein  on  September  12th,  Profes- 
sor Treupel  and  Dr.  Weintraud  described  their  ex- 
periences. The  general  results  of  the  meeting 
appeared  to  show  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in 
order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  preparation 
and  of  administration.  Dr.  Garson  was  subse- 
quently invited  by  Professor  Treupel  to  inspect 
cases  treated  by  “ 606  ” at  the  Krankenhaus  Zun 
Heiligen  Geist.  He  was  shown  the  whole  process 
of  administration,  and  all  available  information 
was  placed  at  his  service  by  the  Professor  and  his 
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assistants.  Abscess  followed  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances at  the  seat  of  the  injection,  and  an  erythe- 
matous rash  followed  in  two  out  of  150  cases,  one 
of  them  becoming'  generalised.  These  two  papers 
bear  out  the  general  impression  already  formed, 
namely,  that  in  “ 606  ” we  have  a remedy  capable 
of  exerting  a powerful  influence  over  syphilis,  but 
one  that  is  attended  with  possible  effects  of  a grave 
nature  upon  the  nervous  system.  After  reading 
Dr.  Garson’s  article  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a feeling 
of  disappointment  at  the  nature  of  his  reception  by 
Professor  Ehrlich,  and  one  can  readily  understand 
why  the  writer,  under  the  descriptive  heading  of 
“A  Visit  to  Professor  Treupel,”  the  history  of 
“606”  so  far  has  been  somewhat  unpleasantly 
reminiscent  of  what  happened  some  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  case  of  tuberculin.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  just  as  well  that  the  remedy  should  not 
be  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  world  in 
its  present  indeterminate  stage.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  not  a little  curious  that  with  manufactur- 
ing chemistry  at  so  high  a standard,  no  responsible 
firm  has  yet  placed  upon  the  market  the  prepara- 
tion whose  composition  is  defined  with  such  poly- 
syllabic precision. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Murderous  Millinery. 

Lovely  woman  is  nothing  if  not  inconsistent. 
Her  sex  forms  the  mainstay  of  the  anti-vivisec- 
tionist  movement,  whose  gospel  she  is  wont  to 
uphold  with  a wealth  of  indignant  rhetoric.  Yet 
she  attends  the  meetings  of  that  anaemic  cult  with 
her  head  as  often  as  not  decked  with  plumage 
tom  from  beautiful  birds,  often  under  circum- 
stances of  unspeakable  savagery.  The  same 
beauty  who  assentsi  to  the  slaughter  of  humming- 
birds and  egrets  that  she  may  have  feathers  to  deck 
her  hat  will  shriek  with  shrill  horror  when  she 
hears  of  the  experiments  of  a man  of  science  in 
the  attempt  to  probe  the  secrets  of  disease.  But, 
be  it  noted,  as  a w'oman  of  the  world  she  does  not 
hesitate  when  in  a tight  corner  to  avail  herself 
of  the  skilled  surgical  or  medical  knowledge  that 
has  been  derived  from  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals.  The  aboriginal  savage  may  murder  a 
hectacomb  to  provide  her  with  gorgeous  millinery, 
but  a learned  and  humane  professor  may  not  slay  a 
few  score  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits  to  save  herself 
and  her  fellows  a world  of  suffering  and  death. 
Her  millinery  costs  more  than  mere  wanton  waste 
of  bird  life,  for  it  is  announced  that  no  less  than 
1,019  emu  skins  were  last  year  smuggled  from 
Australia  to  England,  and  the  attempt  to  preserve 
that  interesting  bird  from  extinction  seems  likely 
to  be  thwarted.  It  is  also  said  that  25,000  hum- 
ming-birds were  last  year  catalogued  for  sale  in 
our  own  country.  That  list,  of  course,  omits  the 
birds  destroyed  by  anti-vivisectionist  male  and 
female  for  purpose  of  “ sport.” 


The  Late  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
and  the  C D.  Acts. 

In  many  ways  the  late  Miss  Florence  Nightin- 
gale left  her  mark  upon  the  world.  Her  work  in 


the  foundation  of  the  scientific  nursing  of  the  sick 
has  contributed  enormously  to  the  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  She  may 
be  described  as  an  essentially  broad-minded  woman 
with  view’s  based  upon  a first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  realities  of  life.  Yet  in  one  particular  subject 
her  opinions  were  at  variance  from  those  of  the 
majority  of  medical  men.  She  W’as  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  and  agitated  strongly  in  favour  of  their  repeal. 
As  she  was  also  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman’s 
suffrage,  it  may  perhaps  be  surmised  that  her 
opposition  to  the  attempt  to  control  the  spread  of 
venereal  disc'ase  by  legislation  was  founded  on. 
some  supposed  violation  of  feminine  rights.  In 
the  abstract,  we  may  concede  on  scientific  grounds 
the  necessity  of  the  control  of  both  sexes  in  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  as  in  small-pox  and  other  zymotic 
diseases.  .\part  from  some  sudh  considera- 
tion, of  inequality  of  sex  treatment,  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  a woman  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  strong  common  sense  and  immense 
acquaintance  w’lith  the  facts  of  all  sorts  of  maladies 
could  oppK>se  the  salutary  Acts  in  question.  To 
our  mind,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  should  be 
notified  and  controlled  no  less  rigorously  than  the 
communicable  disorders  which  are  now  legally 
notifiable. 


Horseflesh  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  j>ersons  concerned  in  the  exportation  of 
horses,  asises  or  mules  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1910, 
which  comes  into  op>eration  on  October  ist  next. 
The  Act  provides  for  the  examination  immediately 
before  shipment  by  a veterinary  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Board,  at  the  owner’s  expense,  of  all  horses, 
asses  or  mules  shipped  from  Great  Britain  to  any 
port  outside.  Thoroughbred  horses  certified  by  the 
Jocked  Club  to  be  travelling  for  certain  purposes 
are  excepted.  The  order  revokes  the  existing 
order  of  1910,  which  deals  only  w'ith  decrepit 
horses.  This  alteration  will  have  a useful  effect 
in  preventing  a great  deal  of  unnecessary'  suffering 
amongst  these  dumb  creatures.  But  when  the 
matter  is  gauged  as  a political  card',  it  argues 
some  ignorance  of  existing  conditions.  Horse- 
flesh— and  in  that  term  asses’  and  mules’  flesh 
is  included — is  sold  for  human  consumption  here 
in  free-trade  England  as  well  as  in  tariff-ridden 
Germany.  The  Sale  of  Horseflesh  etc..  Regula- 
tion Act,  1S89,  compels  everyone  selling  such  to 
state  the  fact  in  four-inch  letters.  Horseflesh 
may  not  be  sold  to  any  person  asking  for  other 
meat,  and  inspection  and  seizure  of  horseflesh  else- 
where than  in  a horseflesh  shop  is  permitted.  The 
penalty  for  contravening  the  Act  is  .^^20.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  has  for  twenty 
years  recognised  those  who  sell  horseflesh  for 
human  consumption  in  this  country.  There  seems 
no  valid  reason,  on  physiological  ground's,  why 
such  flesh  should  not  be  eaten ; the  matter  is 
purely  one  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Horseflesh  is. 
slightly  sweeter  than  beef,  but  otherwise  it  is  not 
distinguishable  to  the  ordinary  palate.  The . 
chances  of  infection  with  tuberculosis  are  much, 
less,  and  the  medical  profession  will  hardly  object 
if  the  trade  is  better  recognised  and  encouraged  by 


